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POSSIBLE PRESIDENTS. 



GENERAL WILLIAM TEOUMSEH SHERMAN. 

In considering Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman as a possible 
President we are met at the outset by a difficulty. He has not 
only refused to be a candidate, but has intimated that if the con- 
vention nominates him " it will hear something unpleasant," and 
the grim old warrior is notoriously in the habit of keeping his 
word. Nevertheless, the acceptance of high office becomes some- 
times a duty, and none the less a duty because distasteful. It is 
possible to conceive a condition of affairs in the country which 
would make the call upon the General so urgent that he could not 
refuse the nomination without a palpable shirking of responsi- 
bility ; and this he would never do, for it is foreign to his nature. 
While such a possibility exists, Gen. Sherman must necessarily be 
counted in the list of possible Presidents ; and, indeed, that list 
would be left with a large gap in it if there were omitted the 
striking figure of one who has contributed so much to making 
American history. We have to consider him as a man, not of 
words and opinions, but of deeds ; and from what his life has 
been, infer what he would be if called upon to occupy the Presi- 
dential chair. Certainly of all our eminent men, none would 
present a more interesting figure as President than the old soldier, 
now in his sixty-eighth year, but vigorous, plain-spoken and 
original as ever. 

In those great scenes wherein each first commanded the atten- 
tion of the world, the personality of Grant stands out powerful, 
silent, immobile ; but in another orbit the fiery Sherman moves, 
his path a swift destruction. The destroyer has his place in the 
complex life of man no less necessary than the constructor, for the 
destruction of the old clears the ground for the sounder building 
of the new. It has been so with this nation. No issue thoroughly 
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tried in battle is ever appealed to another tribunal. Four years of 
war laid forever at rest the distracting controversies of forty years 
of peace, but none of the men who had been leaders in these con- 
troversies bore a prominent part in settling them where they 
were settled, on the battle field. That work was done, by men 
previously obscure or unknown, and one of these was Sher- 
man. His work was to destroy, and he crosses the eventful pages 
of that history the embodied genius of destruction, brilliant and 
desolating. 

We see the pictures of him as he appeared then. Tall of stature, 
broad chested and well knit, but spare of flesh because of intense 
nervous energy ; restless and quick in movement ; his eye large, 
eager and piercing ; with hawk-like nose, and iron-clamped jaw 
stiffly bearded ; a broad expanse of forehead, so broad as to be out 
of proportion to the rest of the face ; and the stern look, stern al- 
most to grimness. It is a thoroughly Yankee cast of countenance, 
for his mother was a Hoyt of New England ; and strong, instinct 
with energy, and dauntless. He looked all the soldier, and as a 
soldier he had been trained from early youth. At twenty he 
graduated from West Point, sixth in his class; but while from 1840 
to 1853 he was in the military service, unlike Grant, he did not 
serve in the Mexican war. He was stationed in California during 
that period. It was all peaceful there, and he had no opportunity 
to distinguish himself. But one little occurrence gave a taste of his 
quality. One Nash had set himself up by virtue of a local election, 
in opposition to the regularly appointed magistrate of Sonoma. 
There was a good deal of fuss over the matter, and Lieutenant 
Sherman was sent up by his superior officer to settle it. This he 
did in the simplest way by seizing Nash at supper, bundling him 
into a cart and carrying him off to Monterey. The manner of the 
arrest recalls the historic incident of Cornet Joyce and his author- 
ity of a file of soldiers. Says the General in his "Memoirs": 

" 1 walked up to him and took his arm, and told him to come with me. Green 
(a lawyer) put himself between me and the door, and demanded in theatrical style 
why I dared arrest a peaceable citizen in his house. I simply pointed to my pistol 
and told him to get out of the way, which he did." 

Having attained the rank of captain, Sherman resigned from 
the army in 1853, and was engaged as a banker in San Francisco 
through the exciting times of the Vigilance Committee, whose 
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doings he does not approve ; and when the great commercial 
crash came later, his banking house was the one that stood the 
shock alone, because his keen prevision of coming disaster had 
impelled him to take the necessary precautions to meet it. But 
the crash killed business. He left for the East and went into 
business in Wall street just in time to meet the disastrous finan- 
cial collapse started by the failure of the Ohio Loan and Trust 
Company, which broke up his firm. A partnership in a law firm 
in the West, from which he could not make enough to support his 
growing family, was a passing step to the more congenial occupa- 
tion of superintendent of the then recently established Louisiana 
Military Academy. He had barely put this into good working 
shape when the war broke out, and refusing tempting offers to 
remain, he resigned to come North. This was the early part of 
1861. 

It would be expected that he, a trained soldier, would have 
sought service in the army at once, but he did not. He saw the 
South everywhere preparing actively for war, and coming north 
saw a supineness which amazed and disgusted him. He was intro- 
duced by his brother, Senator Sherman, to Lincoln ; and the 
latter^ indifferent reply to his statement that the South was ready 
for war, " Oh, I guess we'll manage to keep house," silenced him. 
He went back to St. Louis to take the presidency of a street 
railroad company, swearing in good round style that the politi- 
cians having brought on the war might fight it out themselves. 
But this was not to be. The brother of a United States Senator 
who talked in that style was open to the suspicion of disloyalty. 
Captain Sherman heard rumors that he was "unsound." They 
seem to have touched him, for he then wrote offering his services, 
adding that the army list would show the rank he expected. In 
June, 1861, he was commissioned Colonel of the Thirteenth 
United States Infantry. From that dates his part in the grand 
drama of the Civil War, and its beginning was most inauspicious. 

This man who was trained from boyhood to a soldier's life, 
who was destined soon to give the world new ideas in the science 
of war, who became the conceded master of the use of the "flying 
column," who led his army to the most brilliant successes and re- 
ceived the surrender of the last army the enemy had in the field, 
never saw a shot fired in anger till he was forty-one, and his 
first battle was the humiliating rout of Bull Bun. There he com- 
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manded a brigade, but a few weeks after was transferred to Ken- 
tucky. A month later he had succeeded to the command of the 
department as brigadier-general of volunteers. Here it was that 
he was yisited by the astute Pennsylvania wirepuller, Simon Cam- 
eron, who, in the distribution of cabinet offices, had received the 
Department of War. Of anything but political warfare, the 
battle of caucus and convention, Mr. Cameron had not only no 
knowledge, but he had no conception. His mind seems to have 
been unable to grasp the idea of war. It presented itself to him 
as of the nature of a riotous disturbance, to be suppressed by an 
adequate force of police or the militia. It is not surprising, 
therefore, as we look back upon those times, that the ill-placed secre- 
tary should have been thunderstruck when the general in command 
of the comparatively minor department of Kentucky informed him 
that 60,000 men would be needed to drive the rebels out of it, and 
if they were to be fought down to the Gulf of Mexico 200,000 
would be needed. Eecovering from his amazement Mr. Cameron 
passed to irritation. The whole thing appeared to him prepos- 
terous, and the retinue of reporters he carried around with him 
soon took their cue. "When the party reached Washington the news- 
papers had it that General Sherman was crazy. The idea became 
quite popular. " Crazy Sherman " ran the rounds of the press, 
and the soldier who told unpleasant truths was quietly shelved 
from his command. He went out under a cloud ; the Washington 
people, and the public who had only heard of him through the 
newspapers, honestly believing that the anxieties of his position 
had affected his mind. This was the history of Sherman's first 
six months in active service. 

The next episode presents him as the lieutenant of Grant in 
his Western campaigns. In the grand strategy of the war it was 
committed to General Grant to open the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. From the spring of 1862 till July, 1863, 
when Vicksburg fell, he was engaged in this work ; and in the 
spring of 1864, he was brought East to grapple with Lee in Vir- 
ginia. Sherman had emerged from under the cloud by his conduct 
at the hard-fought battle of Shiloh, where he was wounded and 
had three horses shot under him — a trifling matter which he for- 
gets to mention in his •* Memoirs," being wholly absorbed in 
discussing the strategy of the action. That bloody day transformed 
the " crazy Sherman" of the newspapers into the daring and skill- 
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ful general, to whose efforts the commander publicly attributed 
his success. Prom thence on Sherman rose in the public estima- 
tion, was promoted to important commands, received thanks for 
his part in the siege and capture of Vicksburg, and when Grant 
was brought East the unanimous election of the authorities and 
of the public was that Sherman was his proper successor in the 
West. 

Here begins the third and most brilliant episode of his career 
in the war. The Mississippi had been opened, the Confederate 
armies were gathered at points east of it. Grant was already fight- 
ing Lee in Northern Virginia, but the vast region south of Vir- 
ginia was protected by the armies of Gen. Joe Johnston. The 
richest part of the great territory was Georgia, and Johnston held 
the gateways to it from the northwest at Dalton, which covered 
the approaches to Atlanta, a city of foundries and munitions of 
war. Against him Sherman was ordered to operate. It is as the 
opponent of Johnston and Hood that the world at large knows 
General Sherman. Johnston was the commander standing next to 
Lee, as Sherman stood next to Grant ; and the Civil "War ended 
when Sherman received the surrender of Johnston's armies. The 
long fight between them began in May, 1864, when Sherman 
moved against him at Dalton. He fought him down to Atlanta 
in an almost continuous battle, and the route has become historic 
ground by reason of these successive contests. They present the 
spectacle of two skilled soldiers fighting each other in thoroughly 
scientific fashion, the one using his superior numbers to drive his 
opponent back, the other availing himself of every resource the 
nature of the country afforded to contest each inch of ground he 
yielded. The fine play of intellect between the two men in the 
midst of these scenes of carnage is strikingly brought out in the 
" Memoirs," where the General says that whenever he had made a 
move which put Johnston at a disadvantage, he considered what 
a first-class soldier would be likely to do to counteract it, and 
that line of action Johnston invariably took. Thus they reached 
Atlanta, where the Confederate authorities superseded Johnston, 
being dissatisfied with his retreating method of fighting, and gave 
the command to the daring but less scientific Hood. Forced to 
evacuate Atlanta in September, Hood fell upon Sherman's long 
thin line of communication back nearly to his sources of supply 
at Nashville, in Kentucky, and seriously broke it up. The alter- 
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native was then presented to Sherman either to fritter away the 
strength of his splendid army in chasing Hood off his lines, or to 
cut loose from all communications and march from Atlanta to the 
sea. 

His famous march to Savannah gave the military world the 
finest example of the use of the flying column which military his- 
tory presents. Its purpose was destruction ; not of men, but of 
what is just as effective in war, property. To destroy the 
sources of an enemy's supplies is as good as destroying him, for he 
is made helpless. Johnston's armies had been originally placed to 
protect great regions from which supplies were drawn, and Sher- 
man first outfought these armies, and then left the remainder to 
range over a devastated country, finally meeting a bloody defeat 
from Gen. Thomas at Nashville, while he swept a path of wide 
desolation through Georgia to the sea-coast. The General has re- 
peatedly expressed his surprise at the admiration this triumphal 
march excited, while his more arduous march from Savannah 
north through the Carolinas has passed with little attention, al- 
though that too was made independent of a base of supplies. But 
it is when a thing is done the first time that it strikes astonishment. 
The way to do it having once been shown, the novelty is gone. 
After his march from Atlanta, it was assumed as a matter of 
course that he would successfully march across the Oarolinas, al- 
though that might be more difficult than the former. He did so 
march, thereby forcing the abandonment of Charleston and other 
seaboard points, and struck up to join Grant before Richmond. 
But before he could reach him, Lee had surrendered, and Sherman 
immediately after received the surrender of his old antagonist, 
Johnston, who had once again been restored to command and sent 
to oppose him. With that surrender the Civil War was over. 

Here the ruthless soldier sheathes his sword and assumes the 
role of pacificator. He makes terms with his old antagonist. The 
novelist who has been picturing from his imagination such a mili- 
tary character as Sherman, would by a sort of logical necessity, 
make these terms harsh and cruel ; for Sherman's name had be- 
come a synonym for ruthless destruction; he had declared war to 
be a cruelty which could not be refined, had applied the pitiless 
logic of military necessity to the depopulation of cities, and where 
his armies marched they left a broad track of desolation. 
The memorandum of surrender was sent to Washington and im- 
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mediately disapproved. The terms were "too liberal." Admit- 
ting that the soldier erred in stepping beyond the strict military 
line in this convention, it is yet a noble testimony to the character 
of the man that the error was on the side of generosity. In his 
letters the General admits his folly in overstepping military bounds; 
but that he, the fierce soldier, in whose nature mercy was declared 
to have no part, should have erred on the side of mercy, is one of 
those surprising facts which prove anew that truth is stranger than 
fiction. But the world had then known him only in war, when 
his portraits showed the stern countenance and the piercing eye 
with its eagle look. 

In peace, and when honored old age has come upon him, yet 
not abated his vigor, for he and Father Time seem on the best of 
terms, we have come to know " Uncle Billy" in quite a different 
way. We see him now, when his hair has turned white, and his 
stubbly grey beard is close cropped, taking his rest after the labors 
of an eventful life ; cheery as a lark, flying about as restless as ever, 
kissing all the pretty girls presented to him, full of original say- 
ings, and rich with quaint humor. He likes to attend a public 
dinner occasionally, and make a characteristic after-dinner speech. 
Sometimes the old fighter gets uppermost in him, and he writes 
peppery letters. When he does he is bound to tread on corns. 
Thereupon all the little pigmies of the press raise a frightened cry. 
" There's General Sherman again ! He's always saying something 
dreadful. Why will he say such things !" Why — because the old 
warrior has a right to. He has earned it, if any man has. He 
has a right to say anything he pleases. 

Discussing the General as a presidential candidate, it would 
probably be argued that little is known of his views on any 
but purely military questions, or questions growing out of the 
war which time has settled. This is true in a measure, because 
the economic questions which are now political issues are of a 
later growth. But this is of little moment. They are chiefly 
matters for Congressional action solely. One of the most successful 
Presidents we ever had was General Jackson. Though economic 
subjects were the main issues jn the politics of his time, no one 
has ever charged that the old soldier was wanting in clear insight 
or decided views upon them. Neither would General Sherman be 
found wanting in just as decided views as ever Jackson expressed 
on any subject to which he applied his vigorous intellect. He was 
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a novice in the banking business when he held his bank sound 
amid the general crash in San Francisco. The General has shown 
us in his book with what nervous force he can write. There are no 
dull lines in the two volumes of his "Memoirs." Every page reads 
as with a ringing word of command through it. His letters are 
models of style — strong, condensed, and telling exactly what he 
means. If he had to send messages to Congress they would bear 
the same stamp — the stamp of the man. 

It is not often that the soldier can write of battles as well as he 
fights them ; but the bent of General Sherman's mind is analytic, 
and he explains an action as perfectly as he plans it. All his 
fighting was thoroughly scientific. The Southern papers called 
him "the great Yankee flanker," which is as high praise as a 
soldier could ask. Nothing caused the Southern people more 
humilation, as shown by their newspaper comments at the time, 
than that Atlanta fell without a great battle. A short fight for 
the possession of a railroad settled its fate. This is war on scien- 
tific principles, and the mind which can conceive the strategy 
necessary for such success, and the will which carries it through, 
make its possessor eminent in either war or peace, as opportunity 
offers. Not the least interesting of the incidents of the Georgia 
campaign is the picture of General Sherman in his tent carefully 
studying the county tax assessors' reports of Georgia, to ascertain 
from the valuation what counties would furnish most subsistence 
to his marching armies. As to pure party politics, General Sher- 
man is intensely averse to them. Least of all would he be in any 
sense a " bloody shirt " candidate. He has never given the slightest 
leaning to that objectionable phase of partisanship. He is too 
broad-minded to take so narrow a view of the country, and too 
thoroughly independent to conceal or disguise his convictions. 
As President the South would find in him not the ruthless soldier 
of 1864, but the generous victor as he appeared making terms of 
peace with General Johnston, once his opponent and now his old- 
time friend. The General himself is inclined to regard any one 
who speaks of him in connection with the Presidency as harboring 
evil designs on his peace of mind and well being ; but for all that 
there are those who look to him only with respect and affection, 
who would delight to see the honors of a long life crowned by his 
election as Chief Magistrate of the country he has served so well. 



